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A spiritual revolution 


deep in the Mexican jungle 


BY THOMAS P. OPROURKE 
AND MARK L. KENT 


B BACALAR is a quiet, little town on 
the fringe of the dense Quintana 
Roo jungle, inhabited largely by 
people of Mayan ancestry. Although 
bordering Mexico, it is not one of 
the Mexican states, but has a rela- 
tionship to that country similar to 
the connection of Alaska and the 
United States. 

For years life in Bacalar has gone 
on in its sleepy, tropical way with 
little change. Like most Mexicans 
the people had been for long inter- 
vals deprived of priests, and as a 
result were weakened in the prac- 
tice of their faith. When Maryknoll 
took over work in Yucatan, priests 
were also sent into the nearby 
Quintana Roo Territory. 

The present Maryknoll pastor in 
Bacalar‘is a young Michigan mis- 
sioner, Father Donald L. Hessler, 
who is slowly revolutionizing the 
spiritual life of his jungle Mayas, 
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JESUS ES CONDENADO 
+ A MUERTE + 


Ade de Bethune and Manuel Villamor 


expressed the liturgy in _ paintings 
to make it more real to the people. 


Father Hessler was formerly a 
missioner in China. Captured by 
the Japanese in the fall of Hong 
Kong, he was thrown into Stanley 
Prison. Later when priests and Sis- 
ters were released from the concen- 
tration camp, Father Hessler, along 
with Father Bernard F. Meyer, 
chose to remain in prison in order 
to care for the spiritual needs of 
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the many civilian prisoners. The 
two priests voluntarily remained in 
the prison camp until the end of 
the war. 

When peace came, Father Hessler 
returned to the United States, and 
was assigned 
to workin 
New Mexico 
in order to 
build up his 
health. From 
there he went 
to his mission 
post in Mexico. 

The projects 
that Father Hessler has initiated in 
the Quintana Roo jungle are many 
and varied. In order to multiply 
himself, he not only makes use of 
native help but has brought in lay 
missioners from the United States. 

From New Mexico, by way of 
Grailville, came Emilia Lovato and 
Consuelo Segura. These two lay 
missioners help with the teaching 
of the catechism, organize recrea- 
tional groups, teach folk songs and 
dances, visit the sick, and perform 
all sorts of tasks that formerly took 
the time of the priest. 

The work being done by these two 
lay missioners was well evidenced 
during the fiesta of San Joaquin, a 
big day in Bacalar that draws truck- 
loads of visitors from as far away as 
British Honduras. The fiesta is two 
days of feasting. Food, games, danc- 
ing, music (eleven musicians) must 
be arranged. The lay helpers took 
all this extra work off the pastor’s 
shoulders. These lay missioners were 
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also a powerful support in closing 
down the festivities before mid- 
night on Saturday to ensure Sun- 
day Mass attendance and recep- 
tion of Holy Communion. Formerly 
the custom was to dance and drink 
until dawn. 

“Dancing is 
in the blood 
of our Maya,” 
says Father 
Hessler. “But 
here, too, we 
are slowly 
making 
changes with- 
out taking away. We have intro- 
duced more folk dancing with spe- 
cial emphasis given to the beautiful 
Mayan jarana. As a result there is 
less modern dancing.” 

Another important lay helper is 
Arthur Vigil of Pecos, New Mexico, 
who came to Bacalar from St. 
Michael’s College in Sante Fe. 
Shortly after Arthur’s arrival, 
Father Hessler placed him in charge 
of a project to obtain pure water 
for the Bacalar people. 

The water supply had long been 
inadequate, and doctors who visited 
the town blamed many of the 
people’s ailments on the impurity 
of the drinking water. Father Hessler 
drew up plans for a new cistern, 
and Arthur directed its construc- 
tion. The hole dug for the cistern 
was large enough and deep enough 
to hold a good-sized American office 
building. In this land of primitive 
tools, construction of this gigantic 
cistern was an engineering feat. 
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From New Mexico came two young ladies to act as lay catechists. Here 
Father Donald Hessler runs over the day’s schedule with Emilia Lovato. 


Arthur has also taken over the 
formation of worker groups, whose 
members at present are drawing up 
plans for raising the standard of 
living of the jungle people. Up to 
now, Bacalar has been only the 
center for hardwoods hued from 
the jungle, and for some chicle 
gathering. The pastor and his aides 
are hoping to diversify the town’s 
economy. 
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Father Hessler has been trying, 
also, to have his people lead a full 
liturgical life. In order to make the 
liturgy more real, he brought two 
outstanding artists to Bacalar, to 
paint liturgical subjects on the walls 
of the center church and of the out- 
station chapels. These artists were 
Adé de Bethune and Manuel 
Villamor. 

Miss Bethune is well known to 
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This is the cistern Father Hessler designed to provide fresh water for 
Bacalar. An American lay missioner, 


North American Catholics for her 
art. In Bacalar she did many sub- 
jects; her chief painting, illustrating 
the litany of the Blessed Virgin, is 
over the main altar. This painting 
drives home its message to the 
people in a particular way because 
it is crowned by Miss Bethune’s 
conception of Our Lady of Bacalar, 
sitting above the town of Bacalar, 
holding her infant Son. All figures 
have Mayan characteristics. 
Manuel Villamor is a young artist 
from Honduras, who Father Hessler 
thinks will eventually be recognized 
in Mexico and the United States. 
This Mayan-Spanish artist is only 
twenty-three years old, but he 
handles colors brilliantly and beau- 
tifully. He first visited Bacalar to 
see Miss Bethune, when she was 
working there. Then he became 
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Arthur Vigil, supervised the job. 
interested in the project and offered 
his services. 

Manuel has painted a provoca- 
tive set of Stations of the Cross that 
has a life and meaning that stirs the 
people to thought. The first station 
(illustrated on the opening page of 
this article) portrays Our Lord 
standing in quiet dignity as He is 
condemned to death. His accusers 
represent the various classes of so- 
ciety. The soldier at Christ’s side is 
dressed exactly like the soldiers in 
the garrison on the edge of town. 
The wife of a chinless Pilate is whis- 
pering, like a guardian angel, in 
the ear of her husband. The paint- 
ings are done in oil directly on the 
church walls in colors that are bril- 
liantly blended. 

Father Hessler encourages the 
people of Bacalar to lead as full a 
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liturgical life as possible. That his 
words are bearing fruit is illustrated 
by an experience he had on his last 
mission trip. 

Father Hessler was traveling with 
a catechist named Felix. Before the 
two men retired for the night Felix 
suggested that they rise at 2 A.M. 
to recite Matins, a part of the Divine. 
Office. When Father Hessler looked 
at this dynamic young man in sur- 
prise, Felix explained that he and 
Arthur Vigil always followed this 
practice when they were out alone 
in the pueblos. 

“Some devils are cast out only by 
prayer and penance, Father,” Felix 
said, “and you know how strong is 
the hold of the devil of indifference 
on many of our people.”’. 

‘What could I say?” asked Father 
Hessler when he told the story later. 
*‘No wonder so many of us priests 
are afraid of the lay apostolate. 
Look where it’s going.” 

No pains are spared to make 
Mass more beautiful. The chant is 
rendered well and all the people 
are encouraged to take part in sing- 
ing. Even low Masses are seldom 
silent ceremonies, but have their 
readings from the Proper, and sing- 
ing according to the day and sea- 
son. The dialogue Mass with the 
people answering the priest directly 
in the short responses is gaining in 
popularity. 

Each morning at 5:45 Lauds — a 
part of the breviary — is chanted 
in church, and Compline every eve- 
ning. At first only the priest and 
lay missioners appeared for either 
ceremony. Now the people of the 
town are coming. Some can’t read 
and only stand and listen, singing 
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the “Gloria” after each psalm and 
reciting those antiphons they know. 

Father Hessler holds three-day 
retreats for his people and the exer- 
cises are well attended. It was from 
one of these retreats that the sug- 
gestion came to precede each day’s 
Mass with Lauds, and end the day 
with Compline. 

Recently Father Hessler brought 
the pilgrim statue of Our Lady of 
Fatima to Bacalar and to his out- 
lying stations. As he went from 
village to village he explained that 
Our Lady had come to work and 
not be admired. She would arrive 
in a village on the back of a truck, 
with half the people of the town 
she had just left following, and the 
entire population of the new village 
waiting. 

Our Lady worked many miracles 
of grace. In one town, always cool 
and indifferent before, Father 
Hessler had thirteen marriages out 
of a total of only forty families. A 
visit was made to a small lumber 
camp with eighteen families. Father 
intended to stop only to say the 
Rosary and give a short talk. He 
remained for six days, preparing six 
couples for marriage and eleven 
people for First Communion. 

“All praise to Mary!’ says the 
energetic Bacalar pastor. “Many 
who gathered out of curiosity to see 
her image ended by having their 
sins forgiven. Recent visits to these 
same pueblos prove that the con- 
versions weren’t of the moment. All 
are receiving the sacraments.” 

While it is God who gives the 
grace, it is the devoted work of this 
Michigan priest and his lay helpers 
who are reaping the jungle harvest. 
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The 


Sardine 
Can 


More than grammar is involved in this campus Roman collar. 


BY GREGORY J. GILMARTIN 


@ BUFFALO’s Father John C. Mur- 
rett carries a heavy teaching 
schedule at the University of Kyoto 
— 28 classes a week. But that’s not 
enough to keep him busy. To find 
out what he does with his spare 
time, let’s take a look at his bun- 
galow fraternity house. The place 
where he hangs his hat is called by 
other names: ““The Shack” or “The 
Sardine Can.” Father Murrett has 
found room to provide living space 
in his tiny bungalow for seventeen 
university students. 

The idea for this unique frater- 
nity house originated after a fire 
destroyed a large part of the student 
lodging quarters. For some stu- 
dents, this seemed to spell an abrupt 
end to their schooling, because the 
very low living costs of these quar- 
ters could not be found elsewhere. 

One lad presented his problem to 
Father Murrett. ““Well,” mused the 
sympathizer, “I really don’t use 
the side room very much. I could 
get along without the office. And 
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of course the dining room will need 
a larger table.” 

Pretty soon word got around and 
Father Murrett’s bungalow was 
filled to capacity in short order. 
During the following three years, he 
has cared for some 32 students. Five 
of them are now studying for the 
priesthood. All but five of the rest 
have come into the Church. Father 
Murrett relies on the Catholic en- 
vironment of the house to develop 
any seeds of faith that are present 
in the students’ hearts. 

I took Father Murrett’s place 
while he was home on furlough, 
and found that the students are 
exceptionally well versed in things 
Catholic: doctrine, Church history, 
and tradition. He taught them to 
sing at High Mass. Even those boys 
who can’t see their way clear to 
becoming. Catholics would not for 
the world miss their turns to serve 
Mass. All recite the rosary and the 
Angelus daily, and say morning and 
night prayers in common. Baptized 
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or not, every student is entrusted to 
the care of a patron saint. The first 
time I asked for the names, the 
answers sounded like a litany of the 
Apostles and the Popes. 

A motherly Japanese does the 
cooking, but all the rest of the 
housework is done by the students. 
Each boy is given a responsibility 
for the week: waiting on table, dish 
washing, sweeping, and so on. 
When the lads come home from 
class each afternoon, the fraternity 
house gets a thorough cleaning dur- 
ing the manual-labor period. 

Magdalena, the cook, is also a 
spiritual asset to the little com- 
munity. Busy though she is with 
kitchen chores, she always has time 
for her religious devotions. Every 
month she gives Father Murrett a 
stipend to say Mass “‘for the student 
most in need of grace.” 

The dining room serves a number 
of other purposes. It is used as a 
study hall, a recreation room. Once 
a week it becomes the Town Hall, 
for the house is operated on a self- 
government policy: by, of, and for 
the students. The students elect 
from among themselves their presi- 
dent, treasurer, and labor boss. 

For the students’ benefit, Father 
Murrett set English as the language 
of the house. Many of the boys are 
in his English class at the Univer- 
sity. The extracurricular language 
study helps the boys immensely. 
One of his students won a scholar- 





ship for Berkeley University in 
California in an English-speech 
competition. 

There is reading at meals. It 
ranges from the classics of English 
literature, through baseball news to 
detective stories. When there is talk 
at meals, some remarkable expres- 
sions are heard. One.lad said to his 
neighbor, “I can’t go to the movies 
tonight because I’m bankrupt.” 

Father Murrett keeps young. He 
has to, with so much vitality around 
him in the form of students with all 
of youth’s boundless energy. On 
April Fools’ Day, he unwittingly 
shook some sugar on his vegetables, 
not realizing that a prankster had 
filled the salt shaker with sugar. 

Once when Father Murrett 
showed up for supper, dressed in his 
black suit instead of the cassock, he 
was asked, “Father, how is it that 
you are dressed like a gentleman 
tonight?” 

Father Murrett treasures most the 
joy of seeing these young Japanese 
grow in the knowledge and love of 
Christ. Then, too, there is con: 
solation in knowing that the Blessed 
Sacrament is on the campus of this 
large university, where Christ is 
given little heed because He is not 
known. 

That is the story behind the 
Kyoto University English professor 
who wears a Roman collar. Some- 
thing more than grammar is in- 
volved. 


“THE SOLID and only valid basis of international solidarity in the eyes of reason 
as well as of Faith is that men form a society of the sons of God. All men are 
integral parts of an immense family; they are not just parts of a class, nation, 
or race, but equally loved sons of the common Father, who calls them all to 


partake of eternal life.” — Cardinal Feltin 








Brother William (left) and Father Prendergast 
chat with a pair of kimono-clad country girls. 


IS TT GOOD-BY | 


@ FEW NATIVE COSTUMES are as beautiful or as 
graceful as the Japanese kimono and obi (the 
broad sash used to hold the kimono closed). 
Rarely are two kimonos ever the same. Children 
and unmarried women wear kimonos having 
floral patterns and many colors, while married 
women choose kimonos of more somber and 
solid hues. The ‘man’s kimono (worn chiefly in 
the home) is very simple and usually is of one 
dark color. 
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— Since-the end of the war many Japanese women have given 
up their own dress for Western garb. The results are 
hardly pleasing, as this photo clearly demonstrates. 








Married woman — 
subdued kimono. 





The boys and girls in native dress 
(above) have a charm that Western 
clothes can never give. It is hoped 
that the people of Japan will return 
to the costume developed through the 
centuries as most suitable. 





























What would I think of Americans if 
I were a Mexican who remembered 
that the extended territory my 
country once possessed now forms 
the states along the United States 
border? I pictured myself a Mexi- 
can, conscious of the history of my 
country; and it was easy to see why 
Mexicans feel anti-American. 

- That led me to consider adapta- 
tion: identification with the people 
of other lands, sympathy for their 
needs, their views, their customs, 
feeling with them their sorrows and 
trials. How fully the golden rule 
places the responsibility where it 
belongs. 

Doors have been closing on us. 
Today it is China; tomorrow per- 
haps it will be India. It doesn’t 
seem exaggerated to say that we 
have failed to identify ourselves 
with the people for whom we work. 

Saint Paul said that he became 
all things to all men to save all. His 
argument with Saint Peter over the 
requirements for the Gentile con- 
verts is revealing. How far advanced 
he was at the time in the necessary 
quality of adaptation! It required a 
vision to make Peter see the light. 
Missioners could profit by a vision 
on this important point. 


During World War Il, I was pulled 
up short by a Canadian priest with 
whom I was interned. During a dis- 
cussion, I intimatéd that I was 
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THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


quite conscious of America’s faults 
and failings. This good priest 
proved to me that I was far more 
prejudiced than I thought I was. 
He referred to remarks of mine that 
betrayed attitudes of which I was 
quite unconscious. 

We are more foreign than we 
think to the peoples of our adopted 
countries. The people see our pref- 
erences, our prejudices, our national 
weaknesses. They accept us in spite 
of these faults. How much more 
readily would they welcome us, 
were we more like Saint Paul: “‘All 
things to all men.” 


A real missioner is one who can 
love his adopted people; who can 
avoid exaggerating their defects; 
who can feel with them and for 
them; who appreciates their his- 
tory, their culture, their religions; 
who adapts himself to their ways; 
who enters into their minds, as it 
were. A real missioner is not just 
another foreigner. 

It behooves all of us — missioners 
and home folks — to be more con- 
scious of our membership in the 
human family and the responsi- 
bilities resulting therefrom. This 
appreciation of others will insure us 
the right to be called Christians. 
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Smiles are the order of the day when the Padre comes to attend their fiesta. 


The Blarney Stone in San Miguel 


It’s more than being a case of 


in one ear and out the other. 
BY GEORGE H. RATERMANN 


@ THE osvious thing about the 
Indians among whom I work in 
Guatemala is that they speak a lan- 
guage that differs lock, stock and 
barrel from Spanish. The Indian 
men have only a toe hold on Span- 
ish. I can get an idea over to them 
in that language if it is a simple 
idea; but talking simple Spanish to 
them is work, and not very reward- 
ing work. Indian women have an 
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even harder time handling Spanish. 

The difficulty of learning the In- 
dian language used in and around 
San Miguel reminds me of what I 
read about the Jesuits who worked 
in upstate New York among the 
Hurons. They took about ten years 
to really get their teeth into the 
Huron language. I’ll probably not 
lower that record. 

One of the biggest handicaps is 
that the Indians are largely illit- 
erate. A few can read and write 
Spanish; none can do either in their 
own language. There are no books 
in or on the Indian language. And 
to make matters worse, the dialects 
seem to change rapidly. The sounds 
are guttural, full of hooks and twists 
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that are hard to capture correctly 
in our alphabet. We make progress, 
but slowly. My parishioners are 
great for kidding me along. I hear 
them say, “The Padre speaks the 
language just like we do.” God bless 
them — but I know better. It seems 
that the Blarney Stone exerts its 
influence everywhere. 

The Indian’s language has no 
subtleties, no subjunctive moods, 
no contrary-to-fact conditions, no 
abstract ideas. One has to beat 
around the mulberry bush to get an 
idea across. 

I can’t merely tell an acolyte, 
“‘Kneel on the side opposite the 
book.” I have to say: “‘When the 
book is on this side, you kneel on 
that side. When the book is on that 
side, you kneel on this side.’”” When 
instructing the people about fast- 
ing, I find that it is not enough to 
say that all those over 21 and under 
60 are obliged to fast. I must say: 
“Those 21, 22, 23, 24, 25,” and so 
on, right up to and including 59. 
If I don’t run the gamut, they 
won’t understand. 

It must be possible to teach the 
Indians catechism in Spanish: what 
little they know, they learned from 
catechisms printed in Spanish. But 
in Spanish I can teach only the sim- 
plest of ideas, the kind that are 
learned by straight memory rather 
than understanding. I think that 
using Spanish is not a happy or a 
catholic way of teaching Indians 
their religion. 

If a missioner doesn’t know the 
Indian language, he can fall back 
entirely on catechists. But that can 
lead a missioner over a rocky trail. 
The average catechist in these parts 
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is not overly bright at reading and 
writing. He’s had maybe three 
years of school. He approaches new 
or difficult ideas with the same 
eagerness he’d confront a skittish 
horse. 

I’ve noticed that a catechist will 
often change ideas to suit himself. 
Usually this is done because he 
didn’t understand what I told him. 
Instead of telling me that he didn’t 
understand, he’ll make a stab in 
the dark. I stop him when he does 
this and explain again. 

The fact that we are working 
with a hitherto-unstudied language 
makes teaching doctrine an odd 
affair. I prefer to give the Indians a 
catechism in their own language. 
Some of us put the new and short 
Indian catechism into trial use, to 
see how it would work. 

**That question about the Trinity 
sounds odd in our language,” re- 
marked a sharp Indian lad. Another 
Indian said that the new catechism 
speaks about Our Lady in a strange 
way. The Indian said: “It doesn’t 
come out right.” 

The alternative is to continue to 
use Spanish. Still, when I’ve asked 
my people what ideas they got from 
my sermon in Spanish, I have found 
that I might just as well have talked 
to them in Latin. 

How do these Indians understand 
the doctrine if they don’t grasp a 
fiftieth of what the priest says? I 
think that the influence of grace 
and the celebration of great feasts 
are what do it. Bit by bit, the ideas 
find their way home into the minds 
of the Indians. Cardinal Newman’s 
motto explains it: “Heart speaks to 
heart.” 
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Meet the Bakuria — East African glamor in the raw. 


BY JOSEPH A. REINHART 


@ soME Days seem to be full of work 
and trouble and suffering. Ill never 
forget my first safari to a distant 
mission station. I rode ten miles on 
the motorcycle and then left it at 
a village and began walking. It was 
near noon by then and the heat of 
the sun made me feellike a piece 
of steak being broiled over char- 
coal. Soon it began to rain and I 
was drenched before I arrived at 
the mission station. After an hour 
of examining catechumens, in a hut 
whose grass roof had been blown 
off, I started back. 

Trying to jump over a swollen 
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river, I missed and had a dunking. 
When I got to the village, I could 
not start the motorcycle. I was cold 
and hungry and so tired that I felt 
like going to sleep right there in 
the rain. Finally I got the motor 
started — and found that the light 
didn’t work. I followed the road as 
best I could:and then I saw a 
welcome sight: the pastor’s jeep. 
Its taillight guided me home. I 
would have loved to luxuriate in a 
hot shower at the end of that day, 
but we don’t have a shower at the 
mission. 

When I came to Africa, in 1950, 
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I was assigned to the Rosana mis- 
sion. As far as climate goes it is the 
coldest of our missions in Africa. 
My work is among the Bakuria peo- 
ple who live in the environs of 
Rosana. The mission is built on a 
5,000 foot high escarpment. It com- 
mands a wonderful view of the 
sweeping plain below, where lie the 
native huts and the cultivated fields 
of vegetables and grains. 

Rosana has two rainy seasons, 
and when it rains it is almost impos- 
sible to keep clean if one does much 
traveling. The soil is the deep red 
type, very adhesive. Anyone who is 
particular about neatness should 
stay away from Rosana in the rainy 
seasons. We appreciate the rains, 
though, because it is the source of 
our water supply. Aluminum roofs 
channel the precious liquid into 
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four large tanks. We use oceans of 
water for building purposes, and 
the water in the tanks saves many 
a trip to the Mara River. 

The Bakuria are one of the most 
colorful tribes in this part of Africa. 
They are a pastoral and agricul- 
tural people, living on land that 
once was fertile but that has deteri- 
orated through erosion and excess 
grazing. 

The Bakuria used to war continu- 
ously with the nomadic Masai tribe, 
famous for cattle and wife stealing 
tactics. Near the mission can be 
seen the many stone fortifications 
into which women and cattle were 
herded during raids. The Bakuria, 
having had contact with a lawless 
tribe, have become famous as the 
greatest cattle rustlers in all of 
East Africa. This section ranks 
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fourth in criminal cases, most of 
which are cattle stealing charges. 

Few Bakuria can read and write. 
Many of them have seldom, if ever, 
spoken to a white man. Everyday 
Bakuria dress varies. Some are 
decked out in a pair of earrings. 
Old men throw a blan- 
ket over one shoulder, 
toga style. Some of the 
younger fellows wear 
khaki shorts and shirts, 
even shoes and _ stock- 
ings. But the boys and 
girls who shepherd the 
flocks and herds wear 
hardly anything. Old 
women wear blankets. 
Younger women drape pieces of 
cloth over their bodies, sarong style. 
Dresses are saved for extra special 
occasions. 

Costume jewelry for the Bakuria 
women consists of brass bands 
around the arms and legs; these are 
put on when the girls are young. 
The Christians often remove these 
bands, revealing muscles like those 
of Popeye. Many Bakuria women 
wear beauty marks on the face and 
chest, proof of painful tattooing 
with a reed when the victims were 
young. Bakuria women also weigh 
themselves down with many neck- 
laces of multi-colored beads and 
other charms. 

A favorite form of ornamentation 
is the pierced ear lobe. Most Bakuria 
girls have their ears pierced when 
they are small. Inserted into the 
opening are small wooden blocks. 
The size of these blocks increases 
with the years and so does the size 
of the ear lobes, until the owner is 
satisfied with the length. Some let 
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their long ears dangle in the breeze. 
Others prefer to adorn their ears 
with large brass coils. The old men 
wear brass earrings, too; only with 
them, the adornment is a sign of 
age and maturity. 

It is at a dance that we see the 
Bakuria dressed in their 
best. The purpose of the 
afternoon dance is for 
young blades to find 
wives who are good at 
cooking and at cultivat- 
ing gardens. Evening 
dances take place after 
the circumcision ites, 
when boys and girls be- 
come grownups, eligible 
for marriage. 

A young Bakuria on his way to a 
dance wears a fancy animal hide 
around his body. His face is painted 
with yellow, red and blue pigments. 
The crowning touch is a showy 
headdress, A Bakuria lass wears a 
red leather skirt in two pieces, 
reaching below the knees in the 
back and to the middle of the thighs 
in front. She may have as many as 
twenty necklaces around her neck. 
A colored strap encircles her head, 
and another is tucked under the tip 
of her chin. 

The girls cover their bodies with 
animal fat. When they dance in the 
hot sun (what an odor!) they really 
shine as they hop up and down. 
They form in two lines facing each 
other, and jump in time with the. 
beat of the drum. This continues 
for hours; there seems to be no 
end to their endurance. The boys 
pound the ground with their heavy 
sandals, while the girls take more 
delicate steps, similar to those of a 
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boxer skipping rope in training. 

When I first looked at the lan- 
guage I was almost tempted to ask, 
“Why didn’t I stay home where I 
could speak English for the rest of 


my life?” 


The only grammar available in 


Gikuria can be read in 
less than half an hour. I 
was running into the 
chief difficulty of the 
Musoma Prefecture: 
languages. There are 
only two missions in the 
prefecture that use the 
same language. 
Kiswahili is the official 
language; it is taught in 
the schools and used by Govern- 
ment officials. But in out of the way 
places, few of the men and none of 
the women feel comfortable talking 
Kiswahili. We get closer to the peo- 
ple when we can speak the language 
that they use among themselves. 
Naturally, when I began speaking 
I made some awful boners. [ still 
make mistakes — but they do not 
bother me. One day a Bakuria will 
tell me that I know the language 
very well, and the next day he is apt 
to tell me what a dunce I am. The 
other day I heard a pagan talking 
to another Father here; he wanted 
to sell some oboke (honey), but the 
Father thought the man wanted two 
shillings for his boke (wife), a very 
common word. Father said he had 
no money to give to the wife. I 
still confuse the words “door” and 
“‘river,”’ which are identical but for 
one vowel. This particular mistake 
always causes gales of laughter. 
The ‘Hail Mary” in Gikuria 
reads: Morembe Maria oichoye enema, 
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Omonene ana uwe, unyorire igisio gukira 


abakari na Jeso omona wenda yao ana 
igisio. Maria Motagatifu, Nyawabo 
Nyasae, otosabere baito abasari bono 
ningaki yugukwa goito. Amina. 

Sounds easy, doesn’t it? 

We used to make our mission 
trips on motorcycles. 
One priest learned how 
to manipulate a piki piki 
and one day he came in, 
all thrilled. He said that 
he had finally managed 
to miss all the rocks and 
holes in the primitive 
roads so common in this 
section. Formerly he had 
ridden the piki piki in a 
straight line. I was telling a native 
about one of the priests who hit a 
cow while riding his piki piki. The 
native’s reaction was typical: “Was 
the cow hurt?” 

I’m not the only missioner who 
has gone over the handlebars. I tell 
the natives when they ask for rides, 
that I keep the back seat reserved 
for my guardian angel. 

Last June I made a safari on my 
motorcycle to the various outsta- 
tions. On the way back, I thought I 
would take a short cut — and found 
myself up in Kenya, lost. Natives 
directed me, and finally I came to a 
washed-out bridge only thirty miles 
from the mission. At a nearby vil- 
lage, I questioned thirty people to 
see if they knew enough catechism 
to come to Rosana for further study. 

After leaving the village, I hit 
a section of road that was under 
water. Before I could stop, I was 
in water up to my waist. I was soak- 
ing wet, cold, tired and hungry; 
with a piki piki that wouldn’t work. 
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Two old women came to look at 
the white man. I heard one say, 
“Why doesn’t he push that thing? 
If he takes that little gadget off, it 
will work.” I sat there, chuckling. 
It was the first time they had ever 
seen a piki piki, but they knew how 
to fix it. 

That and other experiences made 
me decide to get rid of the piki piki. 
I now have a secondhand jeep, as 
do most of the men here. When I 
bought it, the gauges were broken; 
there was no windshield; the radia- 
tor leaked; the tires were down to 
the fabric. But it had a good motor, 
and that’s important. I used to be 
dumb about mechanical things. But 
getting stuck once, when the nearest 
garage is 174 miles away, can make 
a person very anxious to learn how 
to make emergency repairs. 


HOW do we train our Bakuria for 
baptism? Usually it starts with a 
six-month course in the prayers by 
a catechist in one of the outstations. 
This is followed by six months’ 
study of the small catechism. The 
last six months is spent near the 
central mission, where they study 
the big catechism. 

We prefer to have them near the 
mission for the last six months, be- 
cause that gives them a chance to 
meet the Christians and attend 
daily Mass and devotioris. By way 
of teaching converts to support the 
Church, we have them do two hours 
of manual labor for the mission 
every day during their final period 
of study. 

Our prospective Christians get a 
stiff test before being admitted to 
baptism, and most of them pass. 
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The old women are almost hope- 
less, but of course we are lenient 
with them. 

One old woman kept following 
me around, shouting: “Hit me with 
the book” (the Bible). ‘“The devil 
is stopping me from learning any- 
thing, and I want baptism. I want 
to be a child of God.” 

Many of our Christians live as 
far away as thirty miles. When I see 
old men or women come in after 
walking that distance, they are 
shaking with fatigue. They offer a 
few cents as a gift. It gives me the 
conviction that our Christians are 
good ones, and that our work is not 
in vain. 

As I write this, all is quiet because 
the catechumens have gone home 
for a week’s leave. They will come 
back for a three-day retreat before 
the ceremony, which is usually held 
outdoors because there are so many 
persons to be baptized at once. 

You should see the Bakuria‘on the 
day of their baptism. They wear 
white shirts and pants, or dresses. 
I can tell from the way they walk 
that this is the first time many of 
them have tried to navigate in a 
pair of shoes. 

It is truly a great day and a happy 
Te Deum is sung. At Communion 
time, there is a mad dash to the 
altar, something that is difficult to 
control. After Mass they go to their 
camp and have a big feast of sheep, 
goats and chickens — all cooked in 
the same pot. Then we have a few 
weeks of a breather until the next 
group comes in to study. 

When this mission was first 
opened, there were few Christians. 
Now we have over a thousand, with 
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an encouraging number of cate- 
chumens. 

Our Bakuria converts make a re- 
markably complete break with the 
past. We realize that when we 
remember how strongly engrained 
their tribal customs are. Their big- 
gest difficulty is the permanence of 
the marriage bond in the cases 
where the woman is sterile. A sterile 
woman here has a hard time because 
the people want children to carry 
on the family lines. If a man has no 
daughter, how can he get cows in 
exchange for his permission for her 
marriage? If he has nosons, who will 
mind the village when he is old? 
Cows are the accepted dowry; the 
official rate a suitor must pay is ten 
cows. 

One of the oddest customs the 
Bakuria have is that, among the 
pagans, a woman can marry a 
woman. Why? Oftentimes a widow 
has cows that her husband left to 
her. She gives a man her cows for 
his daughter. Then the daughter 
more or less roams the country; and 
before long she has a baby. Legally, 
this baby is not hers, but belongs to 
the woman who gave the cows. 
Thus the unmarried old 
woman acquires a child. If the 
child is a girl, she will get cows 
for her when she has grown §$/ | 
up. A few of our converts are / , 
women who have left their / 
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women husbands. They do manual 
labor to earn enough to take care 
of their simple needs. 

We are having many fine Chris- 
tian marriages; each couple wants a 
sung Nuptial Mass. Father James 
performed a marriage the other 
day. The bride wore tennis shoes, a 
nicely colored dress and dark glasses 
to match the groom’s. On her head 
was a kerchief; topped off with a 
man’s straw hat. The groom wore a 
flashy sport shirt, tie, suit and shoes. 

The bridal couple invited us to 
return to their village with them. 
On the way they sang a variety of 
songs and hymns to show their joy. 


THE BAKURIA have very little re- 
sistance to disease and no idea of 






























sanitation. They are run-down be- 
cause of poor diet and the ones who 
live in the valley are subject to 
malaria. Our little dispensary han- 
dles quite a few patients. Between 
healthy sniffs of spirits of ammonia 
the other day, I 
stitched together 
a man’s thumb. 
A harvesting . 
knife had sliced 
it open. That 
same man later 
brought me his 
baby, who had 
fallen into the 
fire. I made a kind of large diaper, 
smeared it with salve and wrapped 
the poor thing in it. The parents 
were happy that the Padri could 
help. 

Other missions in our territory 
are subject to air raids by hordes of 
voracious mosquitoes, but Rosana 
isn’t. I have been very fortunate in 
not having been sick in bed a day 
during my time in Africa. I used to 
have an old rope bed, but now have 
become extravagant. I sleep on a 
spring mattress just about as hard. 

Last year we began a two-grade 
school. The small boys certainly 
keep the place humming. They love 
soccer and seem to kick other boys 
more than the ball. We train them 
as Mass servers, but I think that 
liturgists would despair if they saw 
some of the impossible things our 
servers do. 


we do for you: 


THREE THINGS 


1) Offer prayers daily. 

2) Brothers and seminarians recite 
their rosary and offer Holy Com- 
munion each Friday. 


3) Priests offer Mass each Friday. 





All the missions in the Musoma 
area are in a building era. Here at 
Rosana, we are trying to make the 
place look like a mission. There is 
still a lot of landscaping to be done, 
but we have planted many trees and 
a few flowers. 
Our new school 
is nearly com- 
pleted. The 
building erected 
a few years ago 
was of mud 
brick, topped 
with a grass 
roof. Grass- 
roofed houses are quite cool but 
aluminum-roofed ones are expen- 
sive and noisy. We’ve hit on a good 
compromise: burned bricks, made 
by a local Christian. 

Father James and I are learning 
barbering by cutting each other’s 
hair. We don’t have many visitors, 
so we can afford to be nonchalant 
about results. 

Today there are thirteen times as 
many Catholics in Africa as there 
were in 1900. If that figure can be 
upped by seven, there will be one 
hundred million by the year 2000. 
Conversions in our section are 
promising. Next year the prefec- 
ture’s first native priest will be or- 
dained. We plan to bear down on the 
job of promoting more vocations. 

God’s blessing from me and from 
all fellow missioners in Musoma, on 
all who help us in our work. 


po you know a blind person who would like to receive this magazine? The 
St. Madeleine Sophie Club transcribes it into Braille each month and supplies 
copies free to the blind. Anyone interested may write to the Club, at City Line 


and Haverford Road, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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THEY CAN’T GO WITHOUT TICKET 


Ever try to travel on a train, ship or 
plane without a ticket? Most embar- 
rassing, we assure you! 

Our missioners, ready to depart for 
mission lands in Christ’s name, haven't 
any tickets, either. We don't dare 
start them on their journey without 
them. $500 each is needed for fare 
and expenses. 

if it were a matter of finding the 
fare for one or two priests, we could 
do that without carefully doling out 
our last precious pennies. But with 


our newly ordained class of twenty- 
six zealous young men eager to hop 
the mission express — well, you can 
understand why our treasurer is hav- 
ing sleepless nights. This is why we 
respectfully submit a little plan by 
which you may help our modern 
apostles get their tickets for fields 
afar. 

It is to your interest in souls and 
your kind generosity that we turn for 
a solution. If you can't help, will you 
kindly recommend the idea to others? 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 


lenclose $. 


to help pay the passage of one Maryknoll 


Missioner to his field of work. | wish him success! 
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‘Teresa 


‘lasted Life 


Abandoned by every friend, 


suddenly the world reopened. 
BY LEOPOLD H. TIBESAR 


@ Miss TERESA HORI was born of a 
wealthy and socially prominent 
Japanese family. All of this world’s 
goods were hers for the asking. She 
had every advantage until she was 
eighteen. Then suddenly everything 
collapsed about her. 

Her parents became worried be- 
cause of certain physical phenomena 
revealed on her person. Consulta- 
tion with physicians brought the 
verdict, “Leprosy.” Clad in her 
best finery, she was taken to the 
Resurrection Leper Hospital. There 
she was told the doctor’s verdict 
and abandoned by her parents, rela- 
tives and friends — entombed, as it 
were, for life. 

Miss Hori had no spiritual re- 
sources to fall back on for the 
strength needed at that moment. 
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Her reaction was a normal one: 
Suicide would end it all. But her 
attempt was frustrated by the alert- 
ness of old Father Drouart de Les- 
seps, then in charge of the hospital. 
He shamed Miss Hori by pointing 
to the patience and even cheerful- 
ness of the other sufferers, whose 
spirits so sharply contrasted with 
her attitude of despair. 

Miss Hori was not long in tracing 
the source of the fortitude she found 
in her companions to the religious 
counsel given by the hardy mis- 
sioner from Paris. She listened to 
his talks with increasing interest. 
After instruction, she was baptized 
and received the Source of all 
spiritual strength in her First Holy 
Communion. 

Teresa gradually assumed all the 
duties of a nurse. Father Drouart 
welcomed her co-operation; he was 
short of funds and therefore short 
of professional help. In this man- 
ner, seven or eight years went by. 
Teresa was then stronger than be- 
fore. Father Drouart had long since 
had doubts about her symptoms. 
Finally he asked her to have a thor- 
ough examination by the best doc- 
tors available. They pronounced 
her free from even the slightest trace 
of leprosy, and told her that she 
could return to her home. 

Teresa went to have a chat with 
Father Drouart. She was adamant 
in refusing to return home. She was 
reluctant to think of getting mar- 
ried or of leaving the hospital. 

“You are my parents,” she told 
him, and her gesture included all 
the personnel of the hospital. ““You 
need me here. Here I stay for life.” 
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“But you are young, Teresa,” 
said Father Drouart. “‘All your life 
is before you. Leave here, marry 
and enjoy a normal life.” Argue as 
he would, Father Drouart’s words 
fell on deaf ears. 

“You are right, Teresa,” he said 
at last. “I do need help, and you 
have been a great aid to me. Only, 
you see, I need professional help. 
Now if you were a trained nurse or 
a pharmacist, how I could use your 
services then!” 

Teresa fell into the trap and said 
delightedly, “But I will be a nurse 
and a pharmacist, too.”’ And so she 
returned to the world, to study 
nursing and pharmacy. 

Father Drouart was elated. ““Once 
she has a taste of the outside,” he 
said to himself contentedly, “‘she’ll 
find her proper place.” 

He still didn’t know Teresa. She 
finished her studies and returned 
to the leper hospital. 

What a help she was! Shortly 
after her return, she was running 
the whole place. Father Drouart 
died. He was succeeded by Father 
Iwashita, who in turn died — all 
too soon, it seemed. Then Father 
Chiba came as director. He served 
during the hard, cruel period of the 
war and its starving aftermath. 
Teresa was still there — beloved, 
efficient, assured, cheerful. 

When the Sisters came they 
thought they had a problem. “What 
will Teresa do? She has been in 
charge so long.” Teresa was equal 
to the occasion. She said simply: 
“Sister, I’ve been in charge here for 
a long time. Now it’s your turn to 
take over. I'll help.” 
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CHILDREN 


Heartbreak among 


Hong Kong refugees. 


BY PAUL J. DUCHESNE 


@ WHO ARE THEY? What have they 
done? Why are they sad? They are 
the children of China’s refugees now 
crowding Hong Kong. They are the 
children who run the hills. They 
play with pebbles; they amuse them- 
selves by gathering firewood. A 
shiny cigarette wrapper or an emp- 
ty pillbox fills them with joy. Real 
toys are not for them. Little girls 
will hold a piece of candy in their 
grimy hands for an hour, the longer 
to savor the pleasure of eating it. 
Their faces are pinched—cracked 
by the winds. Heads are cropped 
with dull razors or the hair is long 
and scraggly. Hardly a head is free 
from boils, pink eyes, or running 
ears. Sad eyes, unused to tears. 
Sunken cheeks and toothless gums 
betray the lack of vitamins. Dis- 





tended stomachs tell of worms. 
Swollen feet announce beriberi. 

For a party where we were told 
that 135 of these children had been 
invited, that number of padded gar- 
ments, oranges, and apples were 
prepared. Before the distribution 
got under way, 300 children had 
their hands out. Children appeared 
from behind boulders and came up 
over the hills in swarms. 

The refugee children never have 
any of the good things to eat and 
seldom have enough of any kind of 
food. Seldom is there candy or cake 
— never ice cream — yet they love 
to eat sweets as do all children. 

For them there is no school, no 
church, no movies. They have no 
roller skates, no shoes, no radio, 
no music. 

Their “homes”’ are little old tar- 
paper and tin huts on the moun- 
tains, in the valleys, in tunnels. 
These homes have no electricity or 
running water —a telephone is a 
mystery. Their homes have no win- 
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dows, no tablecloths — only a little 
old stool to eat from. Four bricks 
are all that is needed to make a 
stove. The floor is dirt, which turns 
to mud when it rains. They sleep on 
boards. Their bare toes have never 
known the delightful pleasure of 
reveling in the fuzz of a carpet. 

They never smile; they run from 
strangers. We gave each an apple 
for posing these pictures. 

The refugee children are always 
hungry. They can’t bring home a 
stray puppy dog because they could 
not feed it—no scraps from the 
table in their homes. 

In not even the remotest sense, 
may these unfortunate children be 
said to suffer because their plight is 
their own fault. And usually it is 
not the fault of their mothers and 
fathers. 

These refugee children ask for 
nothing. But if the faces of these 
children disturb you, do something 
about it. You are obliged to do only 
what you can. 
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EDITORIAL: 


The Bond That Cements 


@ THE ONLY criticism one ever hears 
about the climate of Hawaii is that 
it is too perfect. This, being a con- 
tradiction in terms, may be trans- 
lated to mean that it is too monot- 
onously perfect to suit the taste of 
those who relish change. 

*‘Give us,” you say, “a blizzard 
once in a while, or a typhoon. 
Freeze us in Manchurian zephyrs; 
shiver our timbers with a New Eng- 
land East wind; even fry us in the 
halcyon airs of Death Valley, if you 
will. But nothing too much. We 
want a little spice of variety, at 
those fleeting intervals when per- 
fection palls.” 

Yours is one way to object to a 
climate, and it shows that there is 
no place in the world where some 
sort of objection cannot be found 
on these grounds. Not that this par- 
ticular objection moves us to tears. 
Too much perfection, is it? Well, 
how would you like to try too much 
imperfection? If mere change is 
what you sigh for, do you want the 
ocean currents shifted around to 
bring you Singapore heat and 
Shanghai humidity, to bury you in 
the dust of the Gobi Desert and the 


snows of Alaska? Or maybe you 
would like to import a Siberian 
winter, a Borneo rainy season, or 
a summer from Hong Kong. Take 
it easy! You could go farther and 
fare worse, in the matter of climate. 
And you could not go anywhere 
that comes to mind and fare better 
than in Hawaii. Our advice to you 
is to be Spartan about the whole 
thing, to try to grin and bear it. It’s 
human, of course, to cavil at and 
tinker with your blessings. But he 
is a wise man who knows when he 
is well off. 


THE HUMAN RACE did not always 
exercise the nice discrimination it 
showed when it undertook to popu- 
late Hawaii. Evidently it gave little 
if any thought to the weather bureau, 
when crowding into most of the 
other areas of the globe where men 
can be presently found. Otherwise, 
how explain men’s presence on nine 
tenths of the earth’s surface? Had 
climate been the real attraction 
when the nations were migrating, 
the whole of mankind would have 
congregated long since in Australia, 
California, the Riviera, the Pacific 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


> . Eyes on the world that plead with us to hurry up the 
job of making this world a better place to live in: It must 
become a place where everyone has the opportunity of 
enjoying the rights with which God endowed every 
member of the human race. God’s love focuses on the 
whole of mankind. Does ours? 
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Islands, and other spots of beauty. 

That would have left the remain- 
der of the planet to the crocodiles 
and polar bears as being better 
equipped to cope with existing con- 
ditions. But no, it was not in the 
spirit of the hardy pioneers to make 
concessions of this sort to human 
nature, to bother about a little 
thing like comfort, to be squeamish 
about such a mere trifle. They did 
not mind being frozen, baked, 
roasted, or otherwise paralyzed by 
the climates of the lands they wan- 
dered into. The pioneers just wan- 
dered into a land and took what 
they found. 

What these men found in most 
cases was nothing to rhapsodize 
about. Oh, to be in England, now 
that April’s here. Yes, and oh, not 
to be in Washington, D.C., now 
that August is here. And how about 
being some place else besides New 
Guinea, now that the mosquito 
are here? Men found the Gold Coast 
and the Sahara Desert, the freezing 
altiplano and the steaming jungle, 
the snowbound northland, and the 
red-hot Persian Gulf. They flooded 
into these regions and bedded down 
for good or ill. 

Hardy, if you will. But wait a 
minute. The pioneersdid not monop- 
olize all the rigors of the elements. 
They bequeathed a lifetime of the 
very same to every after generation. 
So perhaps a little of the credit and 
the honor should go to their equally 
hardy descendants who have had 
to put up with it ever since, even 
including the unheroic you and me. 


No DouBT the whole mixed-up 
affair was providential. One thing 
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Maryknoll 
The Field Afar 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD Alt 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 
by the American Hierarchy to 
prepare missioners from the 
United States and to send them 
forth, under the direction of the 


Holy See, to the mission fields” 
of the world. 


the migrations of the human race 
did was to keep the missioners in 
every age since very busy. And it 
gave them at the same time a sort 
of bond that cements them with 
their far-flung peoples. Yes, we have 
borne the burden of the day and 
the heats together. Go into the 
jungle and the desert; freeze in the 
snow and sweat on the plain; 
scramble up hill and down dale; 
and we will come tumbling after. 
Your climate could suit us better? 
Well, yes; but that just gives us one 
more way of proving that we like 
you. Besides, there’s one thing we 
never told you: most of the climates 
we came from were even worse. 


— Bishop James E. Walsh 
29 
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Directing “nian ‘aneu or carpentry class (left) 
is all part of Father Fritz’s work with the orphans. 


FATHERS 
TO THE TRIBE... 


MIN AN AREA of Bolivia the size of New England, the 
only orphanage is that conducted by the Maryknoll Fathers 
near Riberalta. This home for boys is in the charge of 
two Minnesota priests, Fathers Gorden Fritz and Richard 
McMonigal. The orphanage is operated i in conjunction with 
the busy and flourishing San José Parish. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALBERT J. NEVINS 








Jungle Small Fry 


@ DESPITE its high rate of poverty 
and disease, Bolivia’s jungle has few 
homeless children. The jungle peo- 
ple, with the characteristic charity 
of the poor, see to it that orphaned 
children are taken into their own 
families, It is almost unheard-of for 
a girl to be left homeless. The few 
boys who lose parents or guardians 
and wander away from their settle- 
ments usually wind up with Fathers 
Fritz and McMonigal at San José. 
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@ iT 1s the aim of Father Fritz to 
prepare his orphans so that they 
can make their own way later in 
life. Besides learning carpentry and 
mechanics, the boys are working on 
a rubber project, directed by Paul 
Tobler (left) of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The 
Bolivian jungle has many rubber 
trees, but they are widely scat- 
tered. From the nursery (above), 
Mr. Tobler hopes to establish plan- 
tations, so that the jungle people 
will be able to collect more rubber, 
easier and faster than by today’s 
haphazard method. 

THE END 














OWN YOUR OWN 
_ Square Foot of Our Chapel 


Maryknoll, which sends out priests to distant lands to start churches, 
has no church of its own! Our Masses and ceremonies are held in a room 
intended originally to be a lecture hall. 


We ought to have a proper place of prayer and meditation where 
future missioners can speak to God, attend Mass, and be ordained 
priests, in churchly surroundings. Will you help us get a chapel? Your 
gift, large or small, will give a real lift to our chapel walls. 


Many thousands of items are needed to make the chapel. Many thou- 
sands of Americans, working together, have made Maryknoll. if you 
wish to help us build a chapel, use the form below. (If you wish to offer 
a large gift, it is needed and will be most welcome.) 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 
Dear Fathers: — 
1 want you to have a chapel. 
for the item | have checked: 


I will send $ each month for your Chapel Fund. . 
Please send mea monthly reminder. 





The Matykaol/ Roundup 








Nightmare. ‘“‘Korean Christians 
know when the rainy season is 
due,”’ says Father Joseph W. Con- 
nors, Maryknoll Missioner from 
Pittsfield, Mass., 


now stationed in —_ 
war-swollen Pusan. i 
“There is a saying — 
to the effect that _- =<? = ) 
either the feast of { sau 
St. John the Bap-  ~ 

ow 


tist or that of Sts. J 
Peter and Paul 
will start the rainy 

season. There will 


be little sleep for — '™ CONNORS 
thousands of poor families in their 
cardboard shacks, during the rainy 
season this year.” 





Command Audience. “The cook at 
the Fushimi parish here in Japan 
is not a Christian,” writes Father 
James F. Habenicht, Maryknoll 
ices. Missioner from St. 
~a Louis, Mo. ‘‘I 
asked her if she was 
going to Father 
Tomizawa’s lec- 
ture on the proofs 
for the existence of 
God. She said that 
she had thought 
it was only for 
Catholics. I in- 
vited her, and she 
brought along her husband. The 
Japanese don’t like to barge into 
something they are not invited to. 
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Most of our converts have their first 
introduction to the Church through 
the invitation of a Catholic friend. 
Over 150 attended the lecture. It’s 
a means of reaching an entirely new 


group of prospects.” 


This Hurts Me More. “I don’t know 
how Padre Munoz does it,” reports 
Maryknoll’s Father Joseph R. Lang, 
of Lake Worth, Florida. ‘“This good 
Padre is a pastor in Arequipa. He 
has enough work to do to keep 
three men busy, but he still man- 
ages to come to our language school 
every day to give us a class in 
pastoral Spanish. 
We like to get him 
off the subject as 
often as possible, 
to glean his inti- 
mate knowledge 
of what makes a 
Peruvian tick. 
He’s so patient 
when we get our- 
selves tied up in 
knots while trying 
to use Spanish that he must be as 
exhausted as we are at the end of 
the lesson.” 





FR. LANG 


Shuttle Cakes. “The Moon Fes- 
tival this year in Hong Kong was 
high-lighted by a steady stream of 
visitors, whose gifts left our dining- 
room table piled high with boxes 
containing moon cakes,”’ says 


Father William P. Mulcahy, Mary- 
MARYKNOLL 








knoller from Framingham, Mass. 
“The moon cakes were ceremoni- 
ously received at the front door and 
quickly taken out 
the back door to * 
fill the tummies of © 
the refugee chil- 
dren in the shacks © 
below the Mary- 
knoll house. Old- 
sters among the ~ 
refugees can re- 
member happier 
days on the main- 
land, when every 
Chinese youngster could have his 
fill of moon cakes. Too many this 
year didn’t even have rice.” 





FR. MULCAHY 


Come-Uppance. Philadelphia’s 
Father Edward J. Bratton is really 
popular among the people he works 
for as a Maryknoll Missioner in 
Nyegina, Africa. He enjoys haggling 
over price almost as much as they 
do. Father Bratton got his come- 
uppance the other day from Ana- 
cletus, one of his Christians. After 
much argument on both sides, 
Anacletus agreed to buy for 15 shil- 
lings cash, the skin of a cow that 
had died of old age. Father Bratton 
was all smiles as he congratulated 





himself on having driven a shrewd 
bargain. But on that particular deal, 
Father Bratton hit the nadir of his 
career as a business tycoon. Word 
got around that Anacletus was 
offered 25 shillings for the same 
skin, by a trader who thought he 
knew a bargain when he saw one. 


Double Duty. Thanks to the alert- 
ness of New Bedford’s Father John 
J. Lawler, one hundred and sixteen 
poor families in the St. Rose of 
Lima parish, in Peru, had a ban- 
quet. Father Lawler attended a 
buffet dinner put on by an a Ameri- 
can mining con- 
cern as a farewell 
for some military - 
men who were 
leaving for the 
States. Father no- 
ticed that a lot of 
food was left over 
after the meal, 
and he told the 
man in charge 
how much the 
poor people in his parish would 
appreciate having it. The man in 
charge was only too happy to co- 
operate, and the 116 poor families 
were grateful for the hearty meals. 





FR. LAWLER 





“Going ... Preach the Gospel to All Nations.” 








If you feel that God has called you to 
the Maryknoll priesthood or Brother- 
hood, to preach the Gospel to other 
nations, you may write now to apply 
to enter Maryknoll this fall. 


Vocation Director 
Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
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Big Baby 


Africa’s prehistoric “ 


water horse’’ is far 


from being extinct. Here’s his life story. 


@ THE story is told in Nairobi of 
a certain Hollywood actor who 
turned up in the city late one night, 
white and shaken. The actor had 
left Nairobi late that afternoon to 
drive north towards Mount Kenya, 
where his company was on location, 
and acquaintances were surprised 
when he reappeared so soon after 
leaving. 

After a doctor arrived and gave 
the screen hero an injection of vita- 


min B to quiet his nerves, the actor 
told an incoherent story. Shortly 
after dusk, driving along a lonely 
road, he had noticed a large shadow 
coming towards his jeep. Suddenly 
his headlights picked out a huge 


monster “‘as large as a house,” with 
fire coming out of its eyes and its 
whole body glistening. The beast let 
out a roar that shook the earth. 
Without waiting to see more, the 
actor whirled his jeep around and 
sped back to the safety of Nairobi. 

The next morning some friends 
accompanied the actor to the spot, 
and there the mystery became re- 
vealed. From tracks in the dirt, the 
monster was identified as an ordi- 
nary hippopotamus. The fiery eyes 
and glistening body were probably 
caused by headlight reflection. The 
rest was imagination. 
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Even for an African veteran, a 
chance meeting with a hippo can be 
a startling experience. The hippo 
is the second largest animal in the 
world, exceeded only by the ele- 
phant. A full-grown hippo weighs 
about 8,000 pounds; stands 4 feet 
tall and about 14 feet long; it is 
built close to the ground, and has 
short legs. To find this relic of 
prehistoric days suddenly lumber- 
ing towards one, is a very discon- 
certing experience. 

The hippo has a thick grayish- 
brown skin, sometimes several 
inches deep. A reddish‘sweat usually 
covers the beast’s body. This sweat 
is an oily substance that serves to 
keep the skin moist when the ani- 
mal is out of water, and also acts as 
a water-repellent when the hippo is 
swimming or bathing. The red color 
comes from flecks of blood. 

The hippo is a very timid animal 
and has learned to shun man. By 
day the beast usually hides in rivers 
and lakes with only its eyes and 
nostrils protruding. At night it 
comes on land in quest of food. 
Sometimes in the day, the huge 
animals, which live in herds, play 
with one another, rising up and 
down in the water, splashing about, 
and having a gay time. 
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The hippo’s body is nearly all 
stomach, and naturally the beast 
must consume mountains of food. 
Its ordinary diet consists of plants 
growing in shallow water, but at 
night it feeds along the banks and 
often goes in 
search of cul- 
tivated fields. 
With its four- 
foot-wide mouth 
and long teeth, 
the huge beast 
makes short 
work of a cornfield. What it doesn’t 
eat is destroyed by being trampled 
underfoot. It is his destructive pow- 
ers while eating that makes the 
hippo so unpopular among farmers. 

Whenever a hippo makes its 
appearance, the natives try to kill it 
before they are eaten out of house 
and home. The usual method is to 
capture it by strategy rather than 
by bold attack. Once wounded or 
frightened, it becomes a charging 
means of death. 

The natives have many stories 
that illustrate the ferocity of the 
hippo when it is in danger. Once in 
Lake Victoria a hippo charged a 
canoe, upset it, and bit its occupants 
almost in half. There are many cases 
of unwary natives being trampled to 
death at night or while swimming. 
Hippos have attacked steamboats. 

Many a missioner in Africa is 
called, when a hippo is on a crop- 
pillaging foray, to do with a gun 
what native spears have failed to 
accomplish. If the missioner is suc- 
cessful, a big feast is ensured the 
natives. 

Brother Fidelis, of Maryknoll’s 
Musoma mission, shot a hippo in 
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THREE THINGS 


you can do for the spread of the 

Kingdom of God: 1!) Pray for the 

missions. 2) Encourage mission 
vocations. 3) Make a sacrifice. 





Lake Victoria one day. The natives 
towed the monster to shallow water, 
and then scores of men waded in 
and rolled the hippo over and over 
until dry land was reached. As soon 
as the huge beast was high and dry, 
it seemed as if 
every native in 
the region de- 
scended upon 
it. Knives rose 
and fell, the 
skin was ripped 
away, and soon 
excited feasting was going on all 
along the shore. The hide was saved. 
The huge teeth were kept as ivory. 

A hippo mother has one baby a 
year. The baby is born in the water. 
Because the infant cannot swim, it 
clings to its mother’s neck. The 
mother hippo has to protect her 
young from crocodiles and other 
enemies, as well as from male 
hippos, which seem to resent infant 
intrusion into the herd. The hippo 
reaches adulthood in about five 
years, and will live for about twenty- 
five years more. 

The largest concentration of hip- 
pos is to be found in Uganda, across 
Lake Victoria from the Maryknoll 
mission. The beasts are becoming 
rare sights in the populated areas, 
but still flourish in the remote and 
swampy districts. But even in the 
Musoma section, bands of hippos 
are often seen sporting in the lake 
by day, and at night the roars and 
cries of fighting males can be fre- 
quently heard. 

The hippo serves one good pur- 
pose. Because of his enormous 
appetite, he keeps shore lines free of 
tangled tropical growth. 
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™@ Gone are the days when Father 
Thomas Wellinghoff walked in the 
midst of his parishioners in Curep- 
to, Chile. Two years have passed 
since he was called to his reward. 
But he is far from forgotten in 
Curepto. At least every second day, 
a group of people winds its way to 
the cemetery, to keep fresh flowers 
on his grave. Every day a small 
group is there at the grave, reciting 
the rosary for him, and asking for 
his intercession. 

By the time the second anniver- 
sary Mass was scheduled, we 
thought that possibly Father Tom 
would be a bit forgotten. But to our 
great delight, the contrary was true. 
The Mass was celebrated on Tues- 
day and the church was packed — 
at least a thousand people attended. 
Many of them came in from the 
country, the trip taking two hours. 
I was celebrant; Father Sandman 
was deacon; Father Trettel was 
subdeacon. Father Valdarama, a 
neighboring pastor, preached the 
sermon. 

Father Valdarama paid eloquent 
tribute to the parents of Father 
Tom, for their sacrifice in permit- 
ting their son to help the needy 
people of Chile. He also expressed 
the gratitude of the people of Cur- 
epto for Father Tom, who was 
truly a father to all in need. Every- 
one was crying during the sermon. 
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Memories Sweet Shall Thron¢ 


BY EDWARD P. BROPHY 







































Then began the trip to the ceme- 
tery for the absolution at the grave. 
The procession was headed by the 
town band; the various societies of 
the parish followed. Besides, there 
were hundreds crowding the streets 
and sidewalks, in a cortege of honor 
that stretched out for three or four 
blocks. 

It was a sight to touch the heart. 
It revealed the way and degree in 
which Father Tom was held in 
memory by the people of Curepto. 
Their pastor’s body was interred, 
but his charity and good works live 
on in the hearts of the people he 
served. 


Father Wellinghoff’s specialty as 
a missioner was aiding the poor. 





The Maryknoll Family 





@ FRIEND. Father Thomas C. Gar- 
rahan, who is a veteran Boston 
pastor and who was many years a 
curate at St. Stephen’s, Framing- 
ham, Mass., is known for the large 
number of vocations that he encour- 
aged. In the 
Archdiocese of 
Boston and in 
various _ religious 
orders, many 

; priests, Brothers 
and Sisters attribute their choice in 
life to the fatherly interest of this 
zealous priest. 

Among Maryknollers, there are 
many who came from parishes 
served by Father Garrahan. His 
interest in Maryknoll has continued 
and grown over the years. And now 
that he has passed his Golden Jubi- 
lee of service as a priest, he still 
carries on as confessor to our stu- 
dents in Maryknoll’s novitiate at 
Bedford, Mass.. 

On a recent visit to Maryknoll 
headquarters, he arranged for a big 
window in Maryknoll’s new chapel. 
He told us that he depends on the 
prayers of his friends in Maryknoll 
to get him into heaven, but we feel 
sure that a lifetime of devoted serv- 
ice will speak for itself. 





ALMOsT. Bishop Edward J. Galvin, 
who founded the Saint Columban 
Mission Society, and who is a vet- 
eran of almost 40 years’ service in 
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China, was expelled by the Reds 
last year. 

While in Hong Kong, he visited 
the Maryknoll house. He told Mary- 
knollers that he loves to look back 
on the day in 1912 when, as a curate 
in Brooklyn, he was seeking for a 
way to go to China as a missioner. 
He was about to visit Bishop Dunn, 
a great friend of Maryknoll, to ask 
advice; but first he had to cover two 
sick calls. When he returned to the 
rectory, it was time for lunch. A 
Father Fraser was guest. 

The pastor turned to Father 
Fraser and said, “Here is a man 
who will go to China with you.” 
Bishop Galvin says that Father 
Fraser did not tell him about Mary- 
knoll (founded in 1911) until they 
were well out to sea, because “‘if I 
told you, you would certainly join 
them.” 

It was the hand of God that kept 
him from joining Maryknoll and 
sent him to Ireland, where he later 
founded the Columbans. Father 
Fraser went to Canada, to found the 
Scarborough 
Bluff Mission 
Society. 


NEIGHBORS. 
American G.I.’s 
in Korea have a devotion to the 
corporal works of mercy that makes 
us sit up and take notice. A book 
could be written on the kindness of 
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American soldiers, sailors, marines 
and airmen to Koreans, young and 
old, who are down on their luck. 
One instance will serve to illustrate 
the point. 

It came to Maryknoll with a 
letter from Father Eugene I. Van 
Antwerp, S.S., a chaplain with the 
First Marine Division in Korea: a 
check for $1,425.25. Officers and 
men of the First Division had con- 
tributed that amount, to repair 
some of the damage they had seen in 
Korea. The collection was taken up 
and forwarded by three chaplains 
serving with the division: Father 
Van Antwerp, Father Patrick A. Kil- 
leen, and Father Bernard L. Hickey. 

Servicemen have a down-to-earth 
faith in what they were taught about 
helping their neighbor that is a high 
tribute to those who had a hand 
in teaching them to follow Christ. 


RECORD. Monsignor John McQuirk, 
pastor of a Harlem parish, got an 
idea one day in 1902. This idea 
came to light in June of that year, 
when he started a foundation, with 


INDY ANN GETS A MESSAGE 








the objective of aiding the educa- 
tion of candidates for the priesthood 
in the poor dioceses of the United 
States and in many other countries. 

By the time this foundation had 
celebrated its Golden Jubilee, it had 
expended $830,000 and aided 800 
young men to reach the altar. Semi- 
narians were helped in the United 
States, Central America, South’ 
America, Europe, and many parts 
of Asia and Africa. 

Maryknoll’s debt of gratitude for 
the generous help this foundation 
has given is a great one. 


THEM THAR HILLS. Some of the 
students at our Major Seminary 
have a bit of the junkman in their 
blood. They discovered gold in them 
thar hills of waste paper. Picking up 
scraps, wrappings and old cartons 
around the Seminary and offices, 
they pressed them into bales for 
Brother Charles, who carted them 
to town and brought back more 
than 500 good U.S. dollars. The 
students turned the money over to 
the Society as a stringless gift. 


BY PAULI 
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Beda Chang, 
MARTYR 


‘Who sees with equal eye, 
as God of all. 


A hero perish or a sparrow fall.”’ 


BY PETER I. LI 


@ FATHER BEDA CHANG was born in 
Shanghai, of Catholic parents. He 
joined the Jesuit order and, after 
brilliantly completing his seminary 
course, was sent to the University 
of Paris. There he received his doc- 
torate in Chinese literature in 1939. 
When he returned to Shanghai, his 
influence as a leader and his priestly 
qualities made him an outstanding 
figure in the city. Then came the 
Communists. 

The Reds organized a movement 
to ‘‘free’’ the Church in China from 
the “Vatican imperialists.”” Com- 
munist papers worked hard to win 
public opinion to their side. They 
deliberately misinterpreted the edu- 
cational and charitable works of the 
Church, charging her with render- 
ing service to American imperial- 
ism. They accused missioners of 
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massacring Chinese orphans, pro- 
mulgating cultural obscurantism, 
and submitting blindly to “Vatican 
imperialism.” 

The Communists held lively meet- 
ings to inform the people about the 
“correct” attitude toward the Cath- 
olic Church. Father Chang was 
forced to attend such a meeting. 
There the Communist chairman 
shouted that the Chinese Catholics 
must give a good example of patri- 
otism by denouncing the Vatican 
as a tool of imperialism. He asked 
his audience, “‘Is there any one 
among you who disagrees?”’ 

“I disagree!”’ said Father Chang, 
speaking with heroic courage. “I 
am completely in disagreement with 
the chairman’s proposal. The Cath- 
olic Church, because of her univer- 
sal nature, is not and cannot be the 
tool of imperialism. It is a mistake 
to charge her with crimes she did 
not commit. With your permission, 
I would like to cite examples of the 
things that the Catholic Church 
has done for China.” 

Father Chang narrated some of 
the heroic acts performed by priests, 
Brothers, Sisters, and Catholic 
Chinese, especially during World 
War II. Among these were the spon- 
taneous organization of Catholic 
men for defense against the unjust 
aggressor of their native land; the 
Catholic groups organized to assist 
on the front lines, in hospitals, and 
in refugee camps. He touched on 
the educational work done by the 
Catholic Church. 

In conclusion, Father Chang said: 
‘These are not the deeds of imper- 
ialism. As a Chinese Catholic, I 
cannot sign. As a representative 
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of the Church, I may not sign a 
petition that would destroy the har- 
mony between Church and State. I 
hope that the Government of Pe- 
king will reject this resolution.” 

At this point, there was applause 
from the audience. No one present 
at the meeting signed the petition. 

Because of his speech, Father 
Chang was labeled a “reactionary” 
and a “counterrevolutionary” by 
the Communists. They decided that 
his attitude had to be corrected, 
his indocility punished. 

Early on the morning of August 
9, 1951, Father Chang had a visitor 
—an agent of the police. Father 
left with the policeman, never to 
return to the Jesuit house. A.few 
days later, word came that he was 
being detained in prison. At first 
he was not too badly treated. The 
Reds, realizing his influence on the 
Catholic people of Shanghai, wanted 
to win him over and make of him 
a leader in the movement to create 
an “independent” Church. 

A Communist pamphlet circu- 
lated the rumor about the city that 
Father Chang had joined the “in- 
dependent” Church—had even be- 
come one of its leaders. 

What had happened in Hungary 
was being re-enacted in Shanghai. 
In Hungary, Cardinal Mindszenty 
told his people: ‘““‘When I shall be 
taken from you . . . if you should 
read that I confessed, and even see 
it authenticated by my signature, 
regard it as merely the consequence 
of human frailty . . . in advance I 
declare such a confession to be null 
and void.” So it was with Father 
Chang. No one paid attention to the 
lie the Communists were spreading. 
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Perhaps there is a record in Mao’s 
files, of what happened to Father 
Chang during those three dark 


months in prison. All we know of 


what happened is told by Doctor 
Chang, a brother of the priest. He 
was Called to 
the prison on 
November 11, 
1951, at about 
nine o’clock in 
the morning. 
Doctor Chang 
was led toa 
littlecell. There, 
on the dirt floor, he saw a naked 
corpse, covered with only a hand- 
kerchief. 

“That is your brother’s body. 
Take it away,” the policeman said. 

“What caused his death?” asked 
the doctor. 

**A tumor on the brain,” 
the officer. 

“Then he had a fever?” 
brother queried. 

*“No,” came the surly answer. 

“But,” Doctor Chang objected, 
“if it was truly a tumor on the 
brain, he must have had a fever 
before the end.” 

*‘Never mind that!” the officer 
said roughly. ““Take him away.” 

Never mind that! Never mind 
the reasons. So zealous a priest, so 

. ardent an apostle, so great an in- 
fluence among the people of Shang- 
hai, had to be wiped out. 

So thoroughly had the Reds dis- 
figured the body of Father Chang 
that his brother could not make 
positive identification of the body 


snapped 
the 
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the mission idea. Do net oa 
away this magazine when you 
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shut-in, ortoa nearby reading room. 


until he checked the records of den- 
tal work done in previous years. 

On the following morning, despite 
the prohibition of the Government, 
the news of Father Chang’s death 
nanan to all the parishes in the city. 

— So many Cath- 
olics wished to 
pay honor to 
this fallen sol- 
dier of Christ, 
that funeral 
services were 
held in every 
church in Shang- 
hai. Two hundred priests read Mass 
in red vestments; sixty-dozen red 
carnations were sent to one church: 
alone; great crowds overflowed all 
the churches of the city. Outside 
one church, there stood a crowd of 
over two thousand people — unable 
to get in. To show their super- 
natural joy, according to a Chinese 
custom, each woman wore a red 
rose in her hair. 

These people did not know how 
Father Chang died, but they knew 
why he died. Although sad because 
they had lost a friend, a father, and 
a leader, they could still imitate the 
ancient Christians in commemorat- 
ing their martyrs. 

Father Chang is dead and buried. 
His grave has a tombstone that 
bears only the Communist-dictated 
inscription: ““The Criminal Reac- 
tionary Chang.” But Shanghai 
Catholics, kneeling there asking for 
courage, read the unwritten words: 
“Beda Chang, Martyr for Jesus 
Christ.” 


“The Church today is like a child; no organ is missing, but she still has 


to grow to four or five times her present size.”” — Pierre Charles, S.J. 








You can’t put a halter on 


the imagination of a small boy. 


BY ALEXIS UTTENDORFER 


@ iF ALL the energy that bursts from 
little Pedro could be harnessed, I 
think it would be sufficient to run 
all the locomotives in the world, 
with enough leit over to light up 
several cities. It was an evil day 
for the peace of mind of Father 
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Koenigsknecht, the camp director, 
when Pedro came with his brother. 

Juanito is the mildest of the mild; 
Pedro is a jumping, howling bundle 
of energy, completely unaffected in 
all his ten years by any discipline. 
Such things were for others, Not 
that he was a bad boy. It was just 
that he didn’t pay attention to any- 
thing for more than three seconds. 
His imagination was forever devis- 
ing impossible projects, like travel- 
ing to strange planets, making a 
volcano out of sand and lighting a 
fire under it to make it smoke, even 
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fishing for a whale with a bent pin. 

One night Pedro was missing at 
prayers. A short search revealed him 
down on the beach, talking to some 
fishermen who gave him a fish. 
Pedro was so enamored of it that he 
wanted to take it to bed with him. 
Some slight objections were entered 
by the rest of the boys in his tent. 
Words quickly succeeded to blows. 
Pedro almost won the argument by 
smacking one of the boys in the face 
with the large wet and smelly fish. 
Sooner than immediately, Pedro 
was bottom man on a pile of flying 
arms and legs; he was quickly sub- 
dued and put to bed minus fish. 
Next morning a solemn conclave 
was held by the boys, and Pedro 
found himself thrown out of the tent. 
It took a bit of diplomacy to get 
him reinstated. 

However, we think that Pedro 
benefited from his stay at camp, as 
did the other lads. Their homes in 
the slums of Puno are anything but 
healthful, and our summer camp 
means a wonderful opportunity for 
these boys to enjoy good food. 

Our Puno seminarians act as 
councilors during the two-month 
season on the beach. This gives them 
valuable training in leadership; it 
also helps us to ensure strong and 
healthy seminarians. 

Some of the campers have felt the 
first stirring of vocation and have 
asked to join the ranks of the sem- 
inarians after a season at camp. 
There’s more to camp life than liv- 
ing in tents, the pleasure of cooking 
their own hamburgers, and the song 
fests before the dancing flames of a 
campfire that tries to reach up and 
touch the Southern Cross. 
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The Beggar 


BY CYRIL V. HIRST 


@ THE NARROW road leading up to the 
temple of the king god is always thronged 
with Chinese. Refugees have established 
sidewalk shops along the way. A steady 
stream of pilgrims from Hong Kong and 
points even farther away, come up this 
road to worship in the famous temple; they 
pray for a loved one lost, or for prosperity, 
or for a baby boy. On hand, too, are many 
beggars to capitalize on the pilgrims. 

I trudged up this hill every day, when I 
was teaching at a school near the temple. 
One day I noticed a particularly sorry lot 
of beggars lining the road. Ahead of me 
walked a Chinese lad of about eight — not 
a Christian. 

He hesitated before a legless beggar, who 
had to propel himself with his hands, drag- 
ging his stump of a body after him. The 
lad was visibly touched, but continued on. 
Then he slowly retraced his steps. 

Shyly, he looked at the beggar and mur- 
mured wistfully: “I’m sorry. I have no 
change and I can’t afford to give you this 
dollar. But if you can change it...” 

The beggar put his hand into the tin cup 
and the boy exchanged the bill for ten 
coins. He dropped two dimes into the beg- 
gar’s cup and went on up the winding road. 























MULEBACK 
TO 
FILADELEIA 


@ FILADELFIA is four hours by mule 
from Porvenir — which is twenty- 
four miles by truck from Cobija. 
The mules here in Bolivia gallop 
like horses; and they do not stop for 
anything, living or dead, until they 
reach their destination. The jungle 
scenery was beautiful — but I 
thought I would never walk or sit 
again after that ride. 

Filadelfia has only fifteen fami- 
lies, although there are many people 








living in the rubber plantations 
near the village. 

We stayed in Filadelfia a week. 
And what a week! Classes morning, 
afternoon, and evening; house visit- 
ing squeezed in between. By the end 
of the week, we had a group of 25 
ready for their First Communion. 

Thank God we were in the jungle. 
Loads of bright flowers, a makeshift 
altar, something to hang on the wall 
as a backdrop, and presto — one 
has a real “‘cathedral.” 

The people here have no furni- 
ture in their homes, but they insist 
that the visitor take the only box in 
the house to sit on. With all their 
poverty, they are among the world’s 
most hospitable people. 

The babies are so sick. The death 
rate is very high. Everybody has a 
fever or some other ailment. There 


These Sisters found out the hard way that Bolivian mules gallop like horses. 





is a lot of leprosy and tuberculosis. 
Most of the people have malaria. 

Not long ago, we went up the 
river with Father Gibbons. We were 
the first Sisters ever to travel up the 
Acre River. It was a six-day jour- 
ney in a canoe with a low, grass 
roof. We sat on pillows on the floor 
of the craft. 

At night, we slept at a native 
house on shore. If there was room, 
we strung our hammocks. But if the 
hut was crowded, we doubled ham- 
mocks into mats and stretched out 
on the pachuba floor. Of course, we 
ate the native food and drank the 
river water —and came home 
healthy in spite of it. 

It is amazing to see how these 
people can survive on so little. They 
don’t know what’s going on in the 
rest of the world. Most of them are 


unaware that there are lots of other 
places besides Bolivia. 

Even our short visit meant a great 
deal to the people. Their life is sim- 
ple and for the most part, good. 
They have the Faith, but no instruc- 
tion at all. We spent much of the 
time encouraging the couples to 
have their babies baptized, and to 
get their marriages blessed. 

Father had about 40 baptisms, a 
number of marriages. He said Mass 
in places where the people could 
attend. It was wonderful to see how 
the Indians journeyed from the dis- 
tant rubber plantations — seven or 
eight hours’ walk away — to hear 
Mass. They seldom have a chance 
to do that. 

Just think what could be done if 
there were more priests and Sisters 
working here! 


If the current isn’t with you, there’s nothing to do but —_ a pole and push. 
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WEARE YOU 
THIS MARYKNOLL SISTER? 
... COULD BE! 


She carries the name and love of God to 
the most desolate places on earth. She 
teaches the children and cheers the grown- 
ups. She brings comfort to the aged and 
medicine for the sick. 




























American Catholics help to support her. 
They share in her work and in her rewards. 
Through her, they are missioners in the 
truest sense of the word. 


YOU, too, can sponsor a Sister. By sending 
a regular sum every month, whatever you 
can give, you make her work your own. 
This is not a pledge; it can be dropped or 
omitted at any time. 


Maryknoll Sisters are in: 
ASIA: Korea 
Japan 
China 
Ceylon 
Philippines 
LATIN AMERICA: Chile ' 
Peru j 
Panama 
Nicaragua 
Bolivia 
AFRICA: Tanganyika 
INDIAN OCEAN: Mauritius 
PACIFIC OCEAN: Hawaii 
Marshall Islands 
Caroline Islands 
and in the UNITED STATES i 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoli P.O., New York 





| would like to help you in your work. Here is $...... toward that end. 





P.S. Please send me a reminder each month. I'm apt to forget it otherwise. 











@ THE WARNES PARISH in Bolivia’s 
altiplano is larger than the State of 
Connecticut. The people in the out- 
lying sections of the parish do not 
see a priest more than a few times a 
year. We do all we can to make up 
for that, when we manage to visit 
their pueblos. 

Father Denis Browne came over 
from a neighboring parish to help 
me with a recent round of visits to 
outlying pueblos. 

There was a warm welcome 
awaiting us in the first pueblo. The 
people knew that we could stay for 
only twenty-four hours. Both they 
and we wanted to pack as much as 
possible into that short space of 
time. For the people, it meant a 
rare opportunity of hearing Mass 
and receiving the sacraments. For 
us it meant a steady grind of settling 
problems, arranging marriages, and 
teaching catechism. 

Late in the afternoon, there was 
a song fest, followed by a Bingo 
game. These people really go for 
Bingo, especially when the prizes 
are Sacred Heart badges and holy 
pictures of the Virgin. Just before 
supper, the boys discovered that we 
had brought along some boxing 
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One N ight 
Stand 


BY DONALD W. AUBRY 


gloves, and insisted on a few 
matches. 

After supper we treated the peo- 
ple to three slide films. The topper 
of the evening’s entertainment was 
a solid hour of magic tricks, per- 
formed by Father Browne. 

I was celebrant at Mass next 
morning. Father Browne gave a 
running commentary on the cere- 
mony and led in singing a few 
hymns. After Mass we passed out 
handbills on the Commandments. 

The morning was gone before we 
realized it; it was crammed with 
catechism classes, baptisms, mar- 
riages, and the thousand-and-one 
things that the people want a priest 
to do for them. After lunch we took 
to the road again, accompanied by 
the cheers of the grateful though 
slightly bewildered people. They 
aren’t used to having so much hap- 
pen in their quiet pueblo in such a 
short space of time. 

The following days were all simi- 
lar. The difference was that each 
day was spent in a different pueblo, 
among another group who seldom 
see a priest, and who wish that there 
were enough priests so that their 
pueblo could have one. 
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Dan Dolan took third prize with his shot (above) of the graves of the 


Maryknoll co-founders, and _ his 


Seminary picture (left) 


was a_ winner. 


HOW WE GET OUR PICTURES 


@ READERS often write and ask us 
where we get the many good pic- 
tures that appear in the pages of 
this magazine. People find it hard 
to believe that amateur photog- 
raphers, such as our priests and 
Brothers, can consistently take qual- 
ity shots. The answer is in the 
training and encouragement we give 
our seminarians so that after ordi- 
nation they will keep us supplied. 
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Besides equipping and making 
available good darkrooms.in our 
major schools, we hold regular con- 
tests among our students, awarding 
prizes to the best photographs. 

The pictures here were submitted 
in a recent contest. All of them 
were taken by seminarians at our 
Major Seminary. All show a qual- 
ity we hope will be repeated when 
their takers get on the missions. 
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— New aii seminarians compose the first-prize photo, 
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@ THE CAMERA gives a faithful rec- 
ord of Seminary life. The earnest 
young men (above) are students at 
the New York Archdiocesan Semi- 
nary in Yonkers, N. Y., intent on 
watching their classmates play a 
team from Maryknoll. Shortly be- 
fore his ordination, Father Richard 
Quinn snapped a fellow seminarian 
(right) in an unguarded moment on 
an all-day hike. Father Quinn, who 
just started taking pictures, won 
second prize with this shot. By such 
contests, many new photographers 
are “discovered.” 
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_MARYKNOLL PRIEST 
SENTENCED TO DIE! 


CHINA REDS 5 KILL MARY- 
KNOLL’S BISHOP FORD! 
America was shocked at the news:— 
Bishop Ford, dead at the hands of 
the Chinese Communists. Here, in a 
biography by an old friend, Bishop 
Lane, and combined with Bishop Ford's 
own writings, is the inspiring portrayal 
of this humble American bishop. 
STONE IN THE KING’S HIGHWAY 
$3 


“Kill him! Kill him!” screamed the 
mob. For years they were Father 
Greene's good neighbors, now driven 
mad by Red lies. Condemned to die 
by beheading, Father Greene was 
finally driven from China. Here, in 
one of the finest books ever to come 
out of that tortured land, Father 
Greene tells his heroic tale. 


CALVARY IN CHINA $3.50 


The Adventures of PANCHO OF PERU is another 
exciting novel by Father Nevins concerning 
two boys and their unequal struggles amid 
the mystery of Peru's Andes. $2.75 


A MODERN MARTYR is the beautiful story of 
Blessed Theophane Venard who was beheaded 
in Indo-China, a book of inspiration and love 
for Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. $1.50 


ACCENT ON LAUGHTER is the gay life story 
of a Maryknoller in South China who founded 
a home for Dead End Kids. $1.50 


Ask for our a nat al HUNDREDS OF ITEMS! 


FOR GIFTS AND PRIZES 


CATHOLIC ALL OCCASION CARDS 

Fourteen ‘designs, tastefully produced in rich 

colors. Your choice of two boxes: 

Neighborhood Box— striking designs on quality 

paper. $1.00 box 

Regal Box — die-cut and gold trimmed designs. 
$1.00 box 

EVERYDAY GIFT WRAPS 

A selection of gift wraps for all occasions in 

attractive designs and colors with plenty of 

cards and stickers to match. $1.25 box 


‘ORDER FORM statasa Mayall PONY. N.Y. 


| Please send 


CL] Please send free catalogue. 








A Maryknoll seminarian 


looks back on “growing up.”’ 


BY MORGAN J. VITTENGL 


M@ WHICH OF Us are not aware of 
certain poignant memories. of our 
childhood, that never seem to fade, 
and oftentimes take on added mean- 
ing and depth as we grow older? 
To some they may represent the 
first stirrings of the emotions of a 
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I Remember... 





child. Others may see in them the 
first responses to our environment 
and the challenge of the world 
about us. I believe however, that, 
to one who is fortunate to be born 
into Christ’s kingdom here on earth, 
such memories are rather of one’s 
awakening to life—a truly exciting, 
lovable and satisfying life—than 
separate and unconnected sensa- 
tions. 


I REMEMBER one bright and sun- 
filled morning, a little boy of four 
standing before his mother who is 
kneeling in order to brush his hair. 
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“Who do you love?” the mother 
asks. 

“I love God,” the boy quickly 
replies. 

“Who made you?” the mother 
continues. 

““God made me,” he answers. 

The mother, having finished 
brushing his hair, smooths his collar 
and asks, ‘‘Who is God’s mother?” 

The boy pauses for a moment, 
and looks searchingly into the face 
of his mother kneeling before him, 
as if to read the answer in its tender 
glance. ‘ 

“Mary,” he replies. 

“But,” the mother says smilingly, 
“who is my student prince?” 

“T am,” he shouts as he impetu- 
ously throws his arms about her 
neck and kisses her. 


I REMEMBER a Crisp and tangy 
autumn afternoon in Vermont. The 
sky is an unbelievably deep blue, 
while the sun casts a golden radi- 
ance over the Green Mountains, 
now transformed as by some magic 
into a veritable artist’s palette of 
color. A boy bundled in a red 
woolen sweater trudges along a 
trail winding through a wooded 
slope. One hand clasps tightly the 
hand of his father, who walks be- 
side him, while the other holds a 
bag of popcorn. Marching sturdily 
along in front of them are his two 
younger brothers, each carefully 
carrying his bag of popcorn and 
shuffling his feet to enjoy the de- 
lightful sound of rustling leaves. 
Now and then, a leaf would swing 
downward, to and fro, and one of 
the boys would run to try and catch 
it, shouting gleefully all the while. 
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After a time the father pauses 
and motions toward a fallen tree. 
The boys obediently seat them- 
selves and busy themselves with the 
most delightful task of eating their 
popcorn. The father, sitting beside 
them, points to the beautiful vista 
before their eyes, and explains God’s 
power and goodness in making the 
beautiful valley, gloriously colored, 
that stretches far below. The boys 
interrupt their noisy munching and 
stare with a childish awe and ad- 
miration on the scene. The air 
smells good; a sharp breeze sudden- 
ly rustles the leaves overhead; and 
one of the boys, turning and gazing 
solemnly upward at his father, 
thought to himself, ‘‘How great and 
wonderful God must be. He must 
be like my dad.” 


I REMEMBER a winter evening. 
Over a town in Vermont a white 
blanket of snow was silently falling. 
A lad of seven strode importantly 
along the street, his way lighted by 
the shops that lined the sidewalk, 
and his arms laden with packages. 
He carefully made his way in and 
out of the crowds of people, fearful 
lest he be trampled underfoot. 

Soon, however; the shops and the 
people are left far behind. The street- 
lights are now farther apart, and 
only an occasional house appears. 
The boy plods along in the snow for 
some time, pausing to rest beneath 
a lamppost, gazes about himself. A 
house or two can be seen vaguely 
in the distance; the mountains that 
could usually be seen by daylight 
are now lost, somewhere in that 
black space that is all around him. 
Turning to his right, he faces a 
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large white meeting house — of a 
type so common in each New Eng- 
land community. The building looks 
immense, gloomy, and forbidding 
in the snowy night. From the clock 
in its tower there comes the deep 
and solemn note of its bell striking 
eight. 

The utter loneliness of the scene 
struck the lad, as he turned his 
gaze on the lamp above him, and 
watched the snowflakes swirling 
through the swath of light it cut 
into the dark night. Yet, withal, he 
was far from feeling lonely. He felt 
rather a sense of excitement and 
adventure—and most of all a secur- 
ity born of a conviction that he was 
far from alone. Yes, there was Some- 
one who would protect and guide 
him, so that he need have no fear. 

Shifting his packages in his arms, 
the lad trudged off into the dark- 
ness once again. 


THESE ARE the memories that 
come back to us now as we grow 
-older and more worldly-wise. If we 
try to forget them, they will appear 
sharper and more vivid than before. 
If we try to dismiss them, they will 
come unbidden when we least ex- 
pect them. To one who is conscious 
of God’s love and goodness toward 
mankind, and who seeks to dedi- 
cate his life to the furtherance of 
His Kingdom here on earth, their 
true meaning will be revealed. Psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists will try 
to explain them, yet their only 
answer lies in the words once spoken 
by a Man in Galilee, ““Amen I say 
to you, unless you turn and become 
as little children, you will not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” 
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‘*] put a piece 
of my heart in 
every note that 
I send to my 

: dear Maryknoll.” 


Death on the Campus 

Your article on foreign students was 
interesting. I was converted to Catholi- 
cism by the example of a student from 
India who regularly was entertained by 
my parents some years ago. He was a 
Catholic and always insisted on attend- 
ing Mass on Sundays. At first I was irri- 
tated, then curious. I decided to look into 
the religion that made him what he was. 
Of course, he had a very strong faith. . . . 

ROBERT R. LUCE 

Chicago 


I would love to entertain foreign stu- 
dents on weekends. But how do I get in 
contact with them? 

Mrs. THOMAS MurPHY 
Boston 


@ No Catholic organization exists 
at this moment. Try the chaplain 
of the Newman Club in the nearest 
university to your home. 


Values 

My nine-year-old son took some money 
to school for the missions. He donated 
$11 in all from his bank, money he was 
saving to buy himself a watch. To say 
that his father and I are proud of him is 
putting it mildly. He said that he thought 
it was more important to have a Chinese 
baby raised a Christian than for him to 
have a watch. 

Mrs. PAUL OLDENDICK 

North College Hill, Ohio 
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Vaccination 

With the conclusion of my service in 
the army, I am returning to civilian life. 
Through these past few months my rela- 
tions with Maryknoll and Maryknoll 
Missioners has grown to the point where 


I consider myself part of your world-wide. 


household. Your correspondence reminds 
me of the shots we receive herein theserv- 
ice. In order to keep the men in good 
health the army provides injections to 
prevent diseases of the body. In order to 
cure the ills of the mind and the soul, I 
consider your prayers and instructions 
the best anti-toxin against evil. 
DONALD J. ROTH 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Bishop Ford 

I had the misfortune of fracturing my 
left leg while on vacation in Nova Scotia. 
My physician there wished me to remain 
in a hospital for eight weeks. However, 
against his wishes I started for home two 
weeks after the bone was set. 

When I arrived home, I read about the 
suffering Bishop Ford endured in a Com- 
munist prison and the circumstances sur- 
rounding his death. I asked Bishop Ford 
to intercede before the Throne of God so 
that my leg would heal and not neces- 
sitate another operation. 

Just last Saturday my own family 
doctor told me after three different X- 
rays that my leg is perfect. 

JOHN H. PRICE 
Scranton, Pa. 
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OF THE MONTH 


A small growth started on the side of 
my sister’s face and we became very 
worried about it. I prayed to Bishop 
Ford, promising to help Maryknoll if the 
growth would disappear. Within a few 
weeks the growth was entirely gone. 

We realize that we did not consult a 
doctor and had no opinion on what the 
growth might be, still it was very small 
at first and started to get larger. We 
are giving these facts as we thought it 
might encourage others to pray to Bishop 
Ford. Remember us in your prayers. 

TECKLA MERTz 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


Young Reader 
I am enclosing a picture of my son 
getting his first haircut. Notice the litera- 
ture he is reading? 
ANGELO GAGLIANO 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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HOMELESS. Chinese refugees 
(thousands of them) in Hong 
Kong depend on Maryknoll 
for everything. $5 will feed, 
clothe, house one for a month. 


THE MARYKNOLL pastor 
of a Bolivian Indian village 
} needs a “rectory.” He can rent 
one for $300 a year. May he? 


A COMMUNION RAIL, a 


fitting memorial, is needed in 


Lima, Peru. Cost, $160 











HOW RISKY IS If? 


Do people die as soon as they have made their wills? 


No. There are no more germs on legal paper than on any 
other kind. In all medical history there is no case of anyone’s 
becoming ill from fountain pen ink used in a fountain pen. 


Must | be old and feeble before making a will? 


On the contrary, you should be “of sound and disposing 
mind.” 


But shouldn't | at least wait until I’m sick? 


Not if you want to do it right! There is nothing you can do as 
well sick as when you feel fine! 


But I’m not rich. Aren't wills for the wealthy? 


Wills are for men and women who love their families. If you 
refuse to make one, or neglect to do so, you leave your 
property to be distributed by strangers. How much you have 
matters less than what should be done with it! 


But what will happen if | don’t make a will? 


You'll be amazed to learn! We haven't room to explain here; 
may we send you our booklet about wills? 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
Please send me your booklet, “The Making of a Catholic Will” without 
charge, to the following: 


Just mark and mail the .coupon 
above; there is no cost or obliga- 
tion, and you will not be ‘“‘fol- 
lowed up” or solicited further. 





ple ale Inietesting/ 


|. A missioner traveling along 
c road in China came upon an 
old woman who was near death. 


4. “I've come here to help your 
people,” scid the priest. “For 
Christ commanded us to do this.” 
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2. The priest picked the sick 
woman up and carried her into 
the nearby mission convent. 


5. Then the priest told the old 
woman about Christ and His call 
2,000 years ago to save all men. 





Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 


3. “Why did you help me?” the 
old lady asked. “You're only a 
stranger, and not of my family.” 


6. “Good!” she said, “but why 
does such news journey so slowly? 
Where have you Christians been?” 
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